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WORK FOR MAY. 

As regards the application of time with the} 
Farmer, there is not a month in the year that de-| 
ands more attention than the month of May.— 
If the farmer does not plant he will not reap, and} 
{ he does plant his grounds before they are pro-|| 
perly prepared, the labor required for their after) 
Itis also essential) 
‘hat crops should be putin in season, as well as 
‘hat the ground should be well prepared. 
should always be sown before the time for plant-|| 
neg Indian corn, otherwise, although there may 
oe a great growth of straw, the grain will be 
ight. Peas, when intended as a preparatory 
crop for wheat, should be sown as soon as the 
eround ean be prepared, as they are not subject 
» be injured by the frost, and by sowing early, 





here is a greater opportunity for preparing the); 


round after they ave off for wheat. Early pota-| 
oes may be planted as soon as the frost will ad-| 
ost any time from the middle of April to the 

iddle of July, yet, we think they produce best 
when planted from the middle of April to the, 





idle of May, or when left until from the mid-)) 
In the first case, the tu-||One team, well fed, will do more than two starved 


Jie to the last of June. 
ers make their growth before the mid- summer| 
irought; and in the latter, after the fall raine|| 


nave set in; in either case the potatoes will belli over. 


vetter in quality than when grown in the heat of'| 
mid-summer, allowing the soil to be sufficiently] 
moist. One mistake universally prevails in se-| 
‘ecting soil for potatoes, and we often hear farm-| 
rs recommending them as fine in quality because 
Potatoes growing 





‘hey grew on dry, sandy soil. 
mm a dry, sandy soil are never'as good as those 
which grow upon a deep soil, rather damp than) 
dry, in which there is a large proportion of veget- 
ible matter, which has a tendency to prevent such 
soils from becoming heated by the sun. We 
think that our farmers are becoming more and 
nore convinced of the importance of attending to)| 
this crop, and of selecting seed with reference to/| 
the use for which they are intended. Those va- 
rieties Which are considered best for the table are 
not always found to be the most abundant bearers, 
and of course could not be raised at the same 
price per bushel as some of the larger varieties, 
which may answer equally well for feeding to 
stock. Untilthe present season we have known 
but little difference in the price of potatoes in this 
market—a bushel of potatoes has been consider- 
ed a bushel of potatoes, without regard to quality, 
and all sold atthe same price. But this spring 
we have known some varieties sell at from four to 
six shillings by the load, at the same time others 
were sellling for two shillings. This difference 
ought to stimulate farmers to be select in their 
seed. For the table, we have recommended the 
Mercer, the Pinkeye, and the Sault St. Marie, 
and we might add the Foxite; for stock, the large, 
round, yellow and flesh colored potatoes, as being 

















/mon farming operations, the gardens and onentl 
‘require some attention during the early part of 
this month. No man ought to be called a good 
| farmer who does not cultivate a good garden and 
orchard, both of which we have reason to believe 

shave required much attention from the earliest 
ages. Atthis season, stock generally requires as 
‘much attention as at any season in the year; and 
||perhaps there are as many cattle die in the last 
half of April and first half of May, as in all the 
remainder of the year; therefore, much attention 
lis required in this department. This is the month 
in which economical farmers make additions to 
their flocks by the purchase of lean animals.— 


Oats ‘There are always to be found those half farmers 


who will sell their lean cattle in the spring for 
less money than the hay would be worth which 
they have consumed ; and, as this is a free coun- 


(uy, good bargains are not to be overlooked by 


thorough bred farmers; therefore, those who have 


| money to spare, may in most seasons make ad- 


|vantageous purchases, 


month, so that the manure may be mixed with 
the soil fur summer crops. No good farmer will 


mit; and although they may be planted at al-|\allow the straw and other refuse from his barn to 


lie and waste. Many farming operations during 
this month depend upon the quantity of team 
\work which is available, therefore the strictest 
attention shouldbe paid to both oxen and horses. 


ones; and farmers should not allow their oxen or 
horses to run to grass until after spring ploughing 
It should be considered of first import- 
‘ance to keep the plough moving as preparatory 
‘to all kinds of crops, as even good grass is rare- 
ly produced from soils that have not been well 
‘ploughed. Farmers often become very much ela- 
ited about procuring new seeds in the spring; but 
|we would caution them against giving up all old 
\practices and plants. Improvements march slow- 
ily—better be slow and sure than wild and spec- 
ulative. He that studies much to find what has 
been before him, frequently benefits mankind as 
much as those who study to find that which 
never was. 





ON TRANSPLANTING FRUIT AND 
SHADE TREES. 

When trees are to be transplanted, great care 
should be taken that as many of the roots as the 
nature of the case will allow of should be taken 
up without being bruised, and after they are out 
of the ground, if possible, they should be kept 
moist. When trees are small, they may be pack- 


‘ed in moss, but when large, that would not always 


be convenient; they should then be wrapped in 
mats with wet straw put in among the roots.— 
When they are to be planted out, the nature of 
the ground should be considered; if light and 
rich, a hole large enough to receive the root with- 
out cramping them is sufficient; but should the 
ground be poor, hard or indurated, then the future 
growth of the tree will depend much on the man- 
ner of setting If the ground where the tree is 
to be set is poor, it is important that the hole 
should be dug large, and instead of putting back 








valuable for cultivation. In addition to the com- 
I 


Farm yards should be thoroughly cleaned this) 








| should be filled with good, mellow, rich mould. 
even when it has to be brought from a distance. 
When the tree is placed in its proper position, 
and the roots covered with fine earth, let sufficient 
water be poured upon it to occasion it to run in a- 
mong the fine fibres, giving the tree a slight mo- 
tion up and down, which will assist in filling up 
all the interstices, thereby prevent the molding 
of small roots, which frequently happens when 
the dirt is thrown upon them without this precau- 
tion. 

If the soil where trees are to be planted is of 
a hard clay, the hole should not only be dug large, 
but its level should be attended to, for no fruit 
tree should be planted in such a situation as to 
have water stand about the roots during winter ; 
therefore, if the surface is level so as not to admit 
the soil about the roots being drained, the tree 
should be set upon the surface, and the roots cov- 
ered with soil of a good quality, brought for that 
purpose from some other part of the field. Never 
put in fresh manure about the roots of trees when 
transplanting, as by molding it does more hurt 
than good. When trees are taken up, the tops 
‘may be shortened in proportion to the roots, but 
never cut off all the tops, as leaves are as essen- 
tial tothe growth of vegetables as roots. In all 
‘cases trees should be prevented either by being 
{fastened by stakes or otherwise from being loosen- 
ed by the wind, which will prevent the young 
roots from extending themselves to procure nour- 
ishment for the tree. 


PLANTING POTATOES & PUMPKINS’ 
There has been much written in Agricultura! 
Journals respecting the different methods of plant- 
ing potatoes. Some have maintained that by 
planting the tubers whole a larger crop might be 
obtained, while others have held it to be the most 
economical method to cut them in pieces. Some 
have recomnended planting them in hills, others 
shave been in favor of planting in drills, and we 
believe our best informed farmers now are in fa- 
vor of planting them in drills, and that cutting 
the tubers in pieces, leaving only one eye to each 
piece, is the most profitable. Where potatoes are 
to be planted on sward land, it is well to plant 
pumpkins with them, as they do not appear to 
injure the potatoes, and about the same quantity 
of pumpkins may be raised that there could be if 
the ground was planted with them alone. 


YELLOW LOCUST SEED. 

To prepare yellow locust seed for planting, let 
it be soaked a few hours in hot ley. If the quan- 
tity of ley is considerable, it should not be heated 
beyond what one could hold their hand in, other- 
wise the vegetable powers might be destroyed.— 
After, they have been taken from the ley, they 
should be allowed to lie a day or two so covered 
as toremain damp, when, if they are sufficiently 
soaked, they will swell to nearly double their for- 





























mer size. ‘They should then be planted in a rich, 
light soil, and if properly tended, will be large 
enough for planting in two years. 





COW CABBAGE. 
As we are often inquired of concerning the cul- 





the same earth which was taken from the hole, it}! 


tivation and profits of this plant, we would in- 
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form our readers that it is one of the latest hwm- 
bugs. We have seen the experiment tried in 
several instances the last year, and in no One In- 
stance have we seen any of the plants endure the 
winter as well as the common Scotch Kale. Nei- 
ther do we think it would be as profitable to 
raise for stock, nor either of them to compare 
with timothy or clover. 


EXTRAORDINARY APPLE TREES. 

Our correspondent, who has occasionally fur- 
vished us with translations from the French, has 
selected the following from the Dictionary of Ag- 
riculture and Husbandry : 





Errects oF THE Winter IN Onto.—It ap- 
pears that the destruction of fruit trees by the late 
winter, has been as destructive in some parts | 
of Ohio, as in Massachusetts. A writer in the} 
Painesville Gazette states that on examining his 
peach trees, he found that “not a single tree had 
escaped the death warrant; my plums were less 
injured, but not wholly clear from the destructive 
cholera of the past winter. A few of the apple) 
‘trees were likewise found dead, and I presume all 
ong or less injured. On further investigation, 
‘it is found that the injury done the fruit trees in 
‘this village, will not be repaired, under favorable 








“ An extraordinary tree growing on the glebe 
land of the parish of Hom Lacy has more than 
once filled fifteen hogsheads of liquor in the same 
year: when the branches of this tree, in its ori- 
ginal state, became long and heavy, their extreme 
ends successively fell to the ground, and taking 
fresh root at the several points where they touched 
it, each branch became a new tree, and in its turn 
produced others in the same way. Nearly half 
an acre of land remains thus covered at the pres- 
enttime. Someof the branches have fallen over 
the hedge into an adjacent meadow, and little dif- 
ticulty would be found in extending its progress.” 

The following account of an Espalier Apple: 
tree, growing at the seat of Lord Waterpark, 
Doveridge, England, is from the London Horti- 
culturai Register : 

“The sort is well known in this neighborhood | 
vy the name of the Doveridge Nonsuch, and from! 
what I know of it, and the information I have, 
been able to obtain of it from others, I find it has 
been planted upwards of 43 years. The length 
from one extremity to the other, is ninety-nine 
feet, and it inereases annually from two to three 
feet. Since I have had the management of it, 
(which is eight years,) it has grown in length 
twenty feet; itis not more than six feet in height, 
and the circumference of the stem about four feet. 





|some of our most experienced horticulturists, that! 


t 





‘circumstances, for ten years to come. The de- 
| vastation so far as I can learn, is general through- 
|out this section of the country, and it will be well 
for every farmer to examine his trees, which may 
be done by removing a small portion of the bark! 
through tothe wood in several places on the body | 
of the tree at different heights; as the tree may 
appear sound in one place, and be actually dead 
notwithstanding, so that many who have it in 
\their power may commence repairing their or- 


| 





| Flowers, to be presented at the 





ja this present season. It is suggested by 


| white-washing or soaping the trees immediately, 
'which are supposed to be injured, but not entirely’ 
killed, will assist greatly in restoring them to a! 
healthy condition. This process ought to be re-|| 
peated during the summer.” 








\ 
The Legislature, previous to adjournment, | 
passed the bill incorporating the New-York State | 
Agricultural Society, and also a bill to incorpo- | 
rate a company at Poughkeepsie for the culture | 
of Silk. The bill appropriating $1000 to pro-| 
mote the raising of the Mulberry, was lost in the| 
Senate. | 
| 


Hepces.— W. R. Paince, of the Botanic Gar-_ 
den, Flushing, N. Y. recommends in the New, 











lt is an enormous bearer, and an excellent fruit, 
yut more adapted for the kitchen than for eating, 
as it grows to a large size. Another remarkable 
feature, which I must not omit, is, thaton one 
side of the tree, three branches invariably bear 
fruitonly on alternate seasons; so that the branch 
bearing the present year, will next season be des- 
titute of fruit, and in the same manner, the branch- 
es bearing the next year, will rest the year follow- 


ing.” 

















BREMEN GEESE. 

Many inquiries are made respecting these, 
geese; and as they are frequently advertised in| 
the New England Farmer, we would thank the) 
Editor of that useful paper to give us a general | 
description of them, also the prices at which they | 
could be furnished. 








FLORAL CALENDAR. 
Fyom the 23d to the 29th the weather was fa- 


vorable to vegetation, the thermometer ranging 
from 40° to 608. 


24. Apricots in blossom. 
28. Cherry blossoms begin to expand. 
Crown Imperials, in open situations, and goose- 


' 


| 
| 
} 
} 


berries, in flower. | 


| 
30. We have been presented with a fine bunch 


of asparagus by our friend, L. B. Lancworruny, 
Fsq. of this village, it being the first we have! 
seen cut from open beds this season | 


Bull.” 


England Farmer, the bramble leaf rose (rosa ru- | 





bifolia) for the purpose of forming hedges in a) 
northern climate. It sends out shoots of from | 
jten totwenty feet, with great rapidity; and in | 
July is crowned with exceeding large clusters of, 
\flowers. This species is so hardy and rustic that) 
|it exacts no care in its culture, and will withstand | 
the cold of the most northern parts of the country. 
|The thorn usually planted for hedge rows has’ 
‘suffered much from the severity of the past win-| 
iter. 


| 





Erratta in the Genesee Farmer No. 15. 
Page 114, for New York"co. Farmer read York | 
county Farmer. | 
| Page 116, for Hassenpatz read Hassenfratz. | 


| Page 117, col. 1. line 15, for attested read test- 
led. 





“Hay Racks should never project forward, as 
the animals in drawing the hay are teased with the. 
seeds falling into their eyes and ears; their 


breath also passes through the hay and makes it’ 
unsavory.” | 





An ewe belonging to Mr. William Britt of 
Kiskatom, last week brought forth four lambs at 
a birth —Cattskill Messenger. 





Cobbett denies the existence of the Cholera in) 
Great Britain. He declares that it is nothing 
more than a political attempt “to bamboozle John 





| subscription of a member, ($2,) to 








ee 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Premiums offered by the Domestic Horticulty. 
ral Society of the western part of the State of 
New-York, to be adjudged at their stated meetin» 
to be held at Geneva on the 28th of June nezp 
for specimens of Fruits, Culinary Vegetables and 


eeting, adopted 
and recommended by J. Rees, B. Whiting, W. g 


May 5, 1839. 


De Zeng, C. Butler and J. Fellows, a committer 


appointed by the Society, viz: 
a FRUITS. 
For the best quart of ripe Sarawberries, 
do. next best do. do. 
de. best quart of ripe Raspberries, 
do. next best do. do. 
do. best quart of ripe Cherries, 
do. next best do. do. 
do. best quart of Gooseberries, 
do. next best do. 
CULINARY VEGETABLES. 
For the best half peck green Pease in the pod, $1 
do. next best do. do do. 0 
do. best half peck string Beans in the pod, 1 
do. next best do. do. do. 50 
do. best hundred shoots of Asparagus, 1 
do. next best do. yO. 50 
do. best dozen young Onions, 
do. best 25 young Potatves, 
do, next best do. do. 
do. best 3 Cabbage heads, 
do. nextbestdo. do. 
do. best 6 Lettuce plants, 
do. nextbestdo. do. 
do. best 25 Radishes, 
do. next best do. 
do. best 6 blood Beets, (long or short, ) 
do. best 6 Cucumbers, 
do best dozen Carrots, 
do. next best do. 
do. best early Cauliflower, 
do. next best do. 
do. best specimen of any valuable culina- 
ry vegetable not enumerated above, 
each to extend to three sorts, 
Of culinary vegetables, every specimen en- 
titled to a premium must be meritorious and 


fit for the table. 
FLOWERS. 

Forthe most beautiful and desirable double 
Tulip, 

next best do. 

most beautiful and desirable single 
Tulip. 

next best do. 

most beautiful and desirable double 
Hyacinth, 

next best do. 

most beautiful and desirable monthly 
Rose, 

next best do. 

most beautiful and desirable hardy 
Rose, 

next best do. 

most beautiful specimen of Flowers 
not enumerated, to extend to 6 
sorts, . 

do. next best, 79 

do, next best, 50 

Not more than 4 premiums will be awarded te 


$1 
50 

l 
50 

l 


1 


i 


do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 


do 
do. 


do. 


dy. 


do. 
do. 


jany one person. Discretionary premiums will 
| awarded for such valuable Plants, Fruits, Flow- 


ers or Vegetables not enumerated, as may be pre 
sented and deemed worthy. 

Every specimen offered of fruits, culinary veg 
etables and flowers, must have been cultivated by 
the pan claiming the premium, or by some 
member of his family, and no premium can be * 
warded except to a member of the society. Any 
person can become a member at the time of the 
stated meeting, or before, by paying the annual 

5. FELLOWS 
of Geneva. 

Each successful applicant for a premium will be 
required to furnish a written and particular state- 
ment of the culture of the plant and of the so! 
and aspect. 

. REES, C. BUTLER. 
B. WHITING, J). FELLOWS. 
W.5S. DE ZENG, 


Committee of Arrangements 


May 2, 1832. 
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From the \ew-England Farmer. 
BARLEY. 

The Soil for barley should be such as will 
srow good turnips, or other green crops, in- 
cluding clover, and which embrace the vari- 
eties of loams and sands that are not wet, or 
very dry and poor. Indeed, I have taken 
my crops, and they have been pretty good, 
from my lightest turnip soils. Barley can- 
not be cultivated to advantage upon stiff, 
heavy, and wet grounds, or on such as are of 
a cold tenacious quality. This crop occu-| 
pies the ground but about three months ; and, 
it is only ina dry, light, mellow soil, that 
its roots can extend with sufficient facility, 
and supply the food necessary to bring 7 
grain to rapid and perfect maturity. | 

Previous Crop.—Crops that precede this) 
grain should be such as leave the ground | 
mellow, and free from weeds; and for this | 
reason hoed crops are to be preferred, such 
as turnips, potatoes, peas, beans, &c. Sinall | 
grains should not precede it; they impover- | 
ish the soil, leave it foul, and, besides, it is| 
controvening one of the most salutary max-| 
ims of husbandry, to grow two dry crops in. 
succession. It may follow clover; but if 
the soil is heavy, the ley should be ploughed | 
in autumn. Barley is successfully sown up-| 
on the fallows in England, (not summer,but | 
autumn fallows,) and is sown sometimes af-| 
ter wheat; but inthe latter case turnips are, 
pulled, and previously fed upon the stubble ;| 
apractice which I think is not likely to ob-| 
tain here. I have generally sown barley af-| 
ter ruta baga, or potatoes, these crops having | 
eceived a good dressing of long, yard, or | 
stable manure. | 

Manure should not be applied to the bar- | 
ley, but to the preceding crop. The short; 
period that this grain occupies the ground, | 








does not afford time for the manure to de-, 


compose and yield its food to the plants ;| 
and, if applied to excess, it causes a too rank | 
vegetation, and the straw lodges before the, 
zrain is matured. Where a fallow or clover- | 
ley is employed and ploughed in autumn, | 
dung may be previously employed and) 
ploughed under. 

Preparation of the ground.—Where bar- 
tey follows a root or hoed crop, one plough- 


ing will generally suffice; butin all cases, a), 


complete pulverization of the soil is neces- 
sary ; and to effect this a roller is of materi- 
al benefit. If sown upon grass leys, plough- 
ed in autumn, the spring ploughing should | 
he shallow, so as to leave the sod reversed. | 
But the preferable way may be to harrow, 
he fallow, plough in the seed with a light. 
urrow, and smooth off with the harrow. | 


The seed and sowing.—Loudon enumer- 
ates six species and sub-species of the bar- 
ley. The kinds uniformly cultivated here 
are the two,four, & six rowed spring. (horde- | 
um vulgare, and h. distichon,) Thin-skin- 
ned, pale, plump seed, should be selected.—| 
[ sow as soon as the ground is sufficiently | 
dry inthe spring. The young grain is not 
hurt by the ordinary frosts of the latter part 
of Apriland May. I sow from six to eight 
pecks per acre, according to the richness of 
the soil, and the forwardness of the season ; 
the poorest ground and the latest sowing re- 
q"iring the most seed. In England, the 





common quantity of seed is from eight to/|| 


sixteen pecks. Our climate being much 
Warmer than that of Great Britain, barley 
and other grains till better with us, and con- 
sequently we require less seed. We uni- 
formly sow broad-cast,generally on the fresh 





1 slightest touch. 
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furrow, and harrow in both ways; and those 
'who have a roller use itin the finishing oper- 
ation. It gives a smooth surface, breaks 
down the lumps, brings the earth in contact 
with the seed, and if grass seeds have been 
‘sown, its use is doubly beneficial. I steep 
|my seeds twenty-four hours in a weak solu- 
‘tion of nitre, the crude kind of which costs 
‘me only eight cents per pound by the quan- 
| tity. 


this salt is peculiarly beneficial to the barley 
crop, the grain yielding it on analysis. | 
have made no comparative experiments, but 
I think this step serviceable. I have appli- 
ed to this grain, as a top dressing, with sin- 
gular success, the powdered dung of pigeons 
and dunghill fowls, atthe rate of twenty to 
‘thirty bushels the acre. 

_ The crop adinits of no after-culture when 
sown broad-cast. Yet the application of 
the roller, when the plants aretwo or three 
inches high, isno doubt salutary, especially 
if there has been no considerable rains.— 
Rolling gives a salutary compression to the 
soil, which in the spring 1s apt to be loose 
and porous, and full of cracks, by the alter- 
nation of freezing and thawing, or of wet 
and dry weather; it destroys many insects ; 
and, above all, it partially buriesthe crowns 
of the plants, and introduces a multiplica- 
‘tion of seed stalks. I can recommend the 
practice from experience. When grass 
seeds are sown with barley, the luxuriance 
of the young grass sometimes chokes the 
grain, robs it of nutriment, and sensibly di- 
minishes the product. To obviate this evil, 
ithas been recommended to sow the grass 
seeds after the barley has come up, and to 
cover them with a light harrow and a roller ; 
‘and it is said, and I think with truth, that 
this operation will not materially injure the 
grain. In dry seasons. the crop is some- 
|times attacked by worms, while young. In 
‘this case, the roller should be applied, and 
sufficient weight added to require the draught 
of two or three cattle. 


| Time and method of harvesting.—When 
the soil is rich and the season propitious,this 
grain is very liable to lodge. If this hap- 
pens after ithas blossomed, no material in- 
‘jury is sustained in the product. If before, 


Froin the analysis and observations of 
|| Grisenth waite, there is reason to believe that 
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LE 
is often threshed iminediately from the field. 
The great difficulty in preparing it for mar- 
ket, is to rid it of the awns. This may be 
done with flails, after it has passed once 
through the fanning ml]. And where it is 
in great quantities, it may be spread from 
four to six inches upon the barn floor, and 
trodden with horses. 

Produce and profits.—The average pro- 
duct in England is stated by Donaldson at 
thirty-two bushels per acre. The product in 
New-York varies from fifteen to seventy 
bushels, according to season and soil; and I 
think the average is somewhat short of that 
in Great Britain. Compared with wheat, 
its product is as two or two and a half to 
one ; compared with oats, about equal, pro- 
vided the soil is adapted to this grain. It is, 
however, to be remembered, that neither 
wheat nor oats are adapted to a barley soil ; 
the first requiring a more stiff and tenacious, 
and the latter a more cold’ and moist loca- 
tion. The average price of barley is at least 
two thirds that of wheat—supposing wheat, 
then, to be $1 12 the bushel, and the pro- 
duct fifteen bushels per acre ; and barley to 
be 75 cents, and the product of an acre thir- 
ty bushels, and the expense of cultivation 
equal, the profits of the barley will be nearly 
as three to two, comparedwith the wheat.— 
Barley, besides, is a less precarious crop, is 
subject to fewer diseases, and has fewer in- 
sect enemies to encounter than wheat. 

A correspondent of the Bath Agricultur- 
al Society writes—‘* The last spring being 
remarkably dry, I soaked my seed barley in 
the black water, taken from a reservoir, 
which constantly receives the draining of my 
dung heap and stables. As the light grains 
floated on the top, 1 skimmed them off, and 
let the rest stand twenty-four hours. On ta- 
king it from the water,] mixed the grain with 
a sufficient quantity of sifted wood ashes, to 
make it spread regularly, and sowed three 
fields with it. The produce was sixty bush- 
els peracre. I sowed some other fields with 
the same seed dry, but the crop, like those 
of -my neighbors, was very poor, not more 
then twenty bushels per acre, and mixed 
with green corn and weeds when harvested. 
l also sowed some of my seed dry on one 
ridge in each of the fields, but the produce 


ernie 
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‘the crop is greatly diminished. This shows 
‘the danger to be apprehended from making 
ithe soil too rich, and of applying fresh ma- 
‘nure. Barley is known to be ripe by the 
disappearance of the reddish cast on the ear, 
or what the English farmers term red roan ; 
by the ears beginning to droop, and bend 
‘themselves round against the stems; and by 
the stalks becoming brittle, and of a yellow- 
ish color. This is the particular period for 
‘cutting, as, if suffered to stand longer, the 
heads break off and the grain wastes with the 
| And it may be cut with 
the cradle, sickle,or scythe, according to the 
circumstances. If it stands straight and is 
not too heavy, the cradle isto be preferred ; 
‘if heavy, or lodged, the sickle or scythe.— 
But, as the grain is yet soft, and the straw 
contains much moisture, when it ought to be 


was very poor, in comparison of the other 
parts of the field.” 


DRILLING POTATOES. 

We do not insist on the cultivator’s plant- 
ing his potatoes in the drill method, espe- 
cially if his land is rough, strong, or hard to 
cultivate. In such case the old method of 
planting in hills should doubtless be prefer- 
red. But in arich mellow soil, the drill 
method is much the most advantageous.— 
Dr. Deane observes as follows: ‘* One of my 
neighbors planted in his garden, drills and 
rows of hills, alternately, of equal length 
and equally manured; when he dug them, 
he found the drill rows produced twice as 
much asthe others. Itis not more labor to 
lay the dung in drills than in hills, and the 
labor of hoeing is but little increased.” 

A British writer says, ** The potatoe for 





cut, it should be suffered to become well dried|jseed should be kept in a separate pit, which 
|in the swath before it is bound in sheaves, or|/should never be opened until the time when 


|carried to the barn or stack. 


nc If cut with the}/the potatoes are to be planted, for if vegeta- 
cradle or sickle, it is bound in sheaves ; but|/tion commences previous to that time, it is 
the more common practice is to cut the crop|/apt to cause the curl. 


The sets should be 


with the scythe, rake the ground, and load]/placed about a foot distant from each other. 


it with the barley fork. 


Many crops are spoiled from being planted 


Barley improves for malting by laying}too deep in the ground. This ought to be 
| till October before it is threshed; though it})avoided. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 


CONVERSATIONS ON HORTICUL- 
TURE—NO, Il. t 


D. I have several trees in my orchard which] and is therefore constantly liable to be blown off 


have been in a bearing state for ten years; but by the wind, as I have found to my loss. Be- 
the fruit is inferior in quality, and I want you to||sides, a slender stock yields more or less to the}|/ 
storm and preserves the graft, when one attached 


B. The first operation for this purpose is call-|jto 4 stiff stump, would be instantly broken. 


tell me how I can have better ? 


ed Heading-down by British authors: that is, the 
principal leading or upright branches are to be cut 


off; then by setting a few grafts or buds, the top sily cut off, easily split by a pruning knife, and 
becomes changed, and fruit of the finest kinds easily opened to receive the graft. In the course 
of a year or two, the new wood from the graft, 


D. 1 have seentrees served in that manner,|| covers Up or caps the head of the stock, and pass 


may be had in two or three years. 


but some died entirely, and others were much 
damaged; for the bark on the main trunk died 
downwards from the first limbs for several feet. 
I want better fruit, but I am almost afraid to try 
that experiment. 


B. there is no danger if we go to work in the there will be vigorous shoots large enough at har- 


right way. Ihave headed down many trees in 
my orchard, and I have never had one injured 
where | left branchesenough on the southwest side 
to shade the trunk and the large limbs. 
D. I recollect now, it was on that side that the 
bark was damaged. But why should shade be 
more necessary on the southwest than on any oth- 
er side of the tree? 
B. The injury has been ascribed to hot sun- 
shine on the bare bark. Now the hottest time of 
day is about two o’clock in the afternoon; and 
when the tree leans northeasterly, the sun’s rays 
strike it perpendicularly, imparting a greater de- 
gree of heat than the tree in that part can bear. 
Thave not observed one tree injured that leans to- 


grow, it will be many years before the new wood 
can cover up the old stump. In the mean time,}|mechanism in his composition to make an ox 
he graft is only fastened to the stump on one side,|}bow pin,” as our excellent Editor of the Farme; 
says, “should hesitate to try his hand at jt.» 
One graft set by the owner, if it lives, is wort) 


D. What is the best size of a limb to graft in? 


‘ 


ing down the trunk on all sides, incorporates and 
unites the whole firmly together. 

D. But suppose there are not small limbs e- 
nough to graft in, what am I to do then? 
B. If the trees are headed down in spring, 


vesttime for budding; and if the buds be imme- 
diately started by shortening those shoots, there 
will be but little loss of ume. Some may grow 
eighteen inches in the same season. At least, 
such shoots would be fine for grafuing in the 
spring. 

D. Do you put clay round your grafts? 
B. Never. IL leave it for such as cannot afford 
wax. Itis a troublesome and dirty operation. 
D. How do you prepare grafling wax? 

B. The materials are used by different persons in 
different proportions. Tree parts of rosin, three 
of becs-wax, and one of tallow, have been re- 
commended; but on account of the high price of 
bees-wax, | have used more rosin and tallow, and 





wa rdstthe sun in the hottest parts of the day, ex- 
cept on the upper side of large limbs which recei- 
ved perpendicular rays. 

D. Well, 1 am satisfied on this point—but 
would you set clumsy cold men like me to climb 
trees ? 

Cc. By no means. From the steps of a fruit- 
ladder, all the work may be done very safely, con- 
veniently, and even comfortably. 

D. But I have no fruit ladder, and in truth 1 
never saw one. How does it differ from other 
ladders ? 

B. It stands self supported ; and of course may 
be placed along side of the most slender tree. A 
fruit ladder has broad steps like stairs, with a 
shaft or tongue connected at the top, which may 
be drawn in or set out, © suit the nature of the 
ground. As athree legged stool best suits an un- 
even floor, so a fruit ladder ought only to touch 


the ground in three places. Every cultivator of nough. I often use smaller. 


fruit trees ought to have afruitladder, 


D. Iwill immediately order one to be made.—|| "88? 


Do you prefer budding, or grafting ? 


B. Both, I prefer grafting in spring, and bud-||$"fts_ moderately dry, aud not im water, A 


5) 


ding in summer, though I have frequently budded|| W@™™ brick well wrapped in paper in the bottom 


successfully in spring. 


have been equally successful. 
D. Do you spread the wax round the graft and 
the head of the stock with a knife? 
B. | have done so, but it is not the best way. 
If the wax is too hard, it cracks; if it is too soft, 
it melts in hot days, and insinuates itself between 
the graft and the stock—at least 1 have suspected 
that my wantof success in many cases was ow- 
ing to that cause. By spreading it on muslin, 
the wax never runs away when it melts; besides 
there is a great saving in quantity, and the ap- 
plication is more expeditiously performed. A 
wax plaster may be applied to a graft nearly in 
the same time thata smoker twirls up a piece of 
paper to light his cigar; and it will remain to pro- 
tect the head of the stock from the weather, till 
the new wood covers it. 

D. Of what size do you make wax plasters? 
B. Two inches and a half square* are large e- 


D. What kind of weather is best for this busi- 


B. Dry, pleasant spring weather. Keep the 


of a bucket, will keep the wax very pliable. A 





D. When my trees are headed down, how an 


Ltoprocced? Must Iset the grafts in the stumps. when it is done, because it cannot be applied so 


of the large branches ? 


B. Some do so, but I dislike the practice. It is}! have tried both and prefer the former method. 
not uncommon to see (wo or mre grafts growin g 
round the edge of one stump. As these rise up,' ¥irs 
they lean from each other; and when loaded with’ 
fruit, they must fall asunder,—for there is nothing: 


to hold them together,—and thus injure or de 


1 sul plaster is harder to apply, and not so good 
| well. Some carry the plasters in their pockets ; 


D. Who shall I get to graft for me? 
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B. Nobody. “No man who has suffice 


nt 


hree grafts set by another person, 
D. How can that be shown? 
B. The graft, without care to make room fy, 


it by clearing away the other branches from tim, 
RB. Not thicker than my finger. Such ave ea-||to time, will rarely come to any thing. 9; 
graft, and we remember the work of our hands 


‘You plant, says Sterne, and then you water lye 
’ ’ y r be 


cause you have planted.” Xx 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
TRALNING CATTLE. 

I wasamuch pleased with an article in your Jas; 
paper, taker from the N. E. Farmer, on training 
cattle. The frequent abuse of our laboring ani 
mals by those who receive the benefits of the, 
labors, and who ought in return to treat them 
mercifully, has often given me great pain. [y 
deed, it is a matter to me perfectly surprising 
how any intelligent being can so wantonly an 
unthinkingly abuse dumb animals as many are iy 
the daily habit of doing. I venture to say frox 
iny own observation, and that kas not been limit 
ed in this particular, that nine tenths of the per- 
verseness Of laboring animals arises from thy 
mismanagement, at some period or other, of thos: 
who train or use them. It appears to me the rules 
of management, in all these causes, are extreme 
ly simple. You have only to study the natural dis 
position and history of the animals to know how 
tomanage them. By your own feelings, you ca: 
easily perceive that they can have little heart o 
disposition to labor if scantily fed; of course 
good feeding is the first step in obtaining good la 
bor. The next is to have your teams properly 
trained so as to know you, and also to be fond o! 
you, and to love the sound of your voice, for ani 
mals are capable of much affection. I have 
known numerous instances of the kind, and ina 
cases with which I have been familiar, those whe 
treated their cattle or horses with kindness, alway 
obtained from them the most work, and that to 
in the easiest way. 

I have employed, in the course of my business 
a great many men with teams, both of oxen ani 
horses, and I never yet knew a bawling, noisy 
whipping teamster who did a great day's work, 
nor have [I scarcely known such an one who kep! 
a fat team. The best man who ever did me avy 
labor was a good substantial farmer. His oxen 
were always fat, and spry as colts. He would nev: 
er hitch them to any thing which he knew they 
could not draw ;—of course they were not dis 
couraged; and he hardly ever spoke louder t 
his oxen than in a low tone of common conversa 
tion. He would frequently talk to them soothing: 
ly, and encourage them when he had a hard job 
on hand, which was often the case. After ma 
king aheavy pull-he would sometimes pat thew 
on the back; but I rarely ever knew him strikeo! 
worry histeam. He carried a slender goad will! 
a short lash to guide them with, and a mere 
swing of the whip was sufficient for his purposes 


a 
= 





“Lhe Editor of the Genesee Farmer found the 
most convenient way to use strips about one inch 
wide, which may then be wound round the graft 
|and stock. In whipgraftingI think this kind would 





stroy the tree. But if only one graft is left to! 


jing the parts more firmly together. 


| have known several such persons in my life, 
and I do not hesitate to say, that any person whe 
so manages his teams, will get more labor at less 


have an advantage over a square plas'er, by bind-{| *PE"S® and with more ease to himself than by 








the ordinary bawling, whipping method so mucls 
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a in our country. All the difference with 


‘hese people is, that the one understands and stu- | tum, and, in addition, passing it through the or- 


dies the nature and disposition of his animals, 
and the other does not. “ An even temper and a 
steady hand,” ought to be the teamster’s motto, 
he world over. Utmvs. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 
SWEET POTATOES. 

Middlesex, April Ath, 1832. 

Mr. Goopsett—In your letter to Mr. Tuay-' 

x of the 30th of March, I notice that you have | 
lost all your sweet potatoe seed, which I very 
nuch regret. These potatoes, if packed in a 
ight box or cask in contact with each other, will | 
certainly heat and spoil. I have just received a) 
plentiful supply in good order from New-York.— | 
Mine were packed in straw in a covered basket, 
so that they could have the benefit of air, and 
sume perfectly safe. I have paid dear enough for 
my experience on this subject. One year in 
Georgia, Ll undertook to bury rising of one hun- 
lred bushels; I put them in heaps, and covered 
them with straw and earth, as I would do with 
Irish potatoes. An old negro fellow, by the name 
told me, him no do, massa, 
but [ thought I knew best, and would have 
itin the Yankee way. It was done according to || 
my directions, and I lostthem all. These pota- | 
toes are more liable to heat than Indian corn; but | 
if scattered among Irish potatoes so as not to 
‘ouch each other, they areas easily kept as the 
Irish, either in the cellar, or buried in the ground. 
All they require, is to be kept cool and free from 
‘rost. We are apt to keep them too warm, gen- 








of ‘Tom, 
Sy vil 4 


him all jlts northern entrance to its southern limits it is al-/ 


deal mentioned by him, I think much improve- 
ment mightbe made. As for seed corn, my meth- 
od of obtaining it is precisely the same as his. I 





my communication alluded to by him. ©. F. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
TOUR FROM BUFFALO TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


(Continued from page 134.) 
I looked back to the eventful scenes which this | 


valley had witnessed—to the hardships and pri-| 


{their massacre and dispersion, and to all the dis- | 
tresses of a bloody, savage war, and I again cast’ 


that I saw it. 


tions, they are but faint shadows of the original. 





cultivated country spread all around us. From 
‘most a continual village. Large, comfortable, 
and in frequent instances, elegant farm houses 
are seen, surrounded by fertile fields, meadows, | 
‘out buildings and orchards, 


‘twenty, surrounded 
| mountains. 
casional scattered ridges of loam and gravel, as- 


by high, 





a] 


rally, 
sNeSs. Yours, etcetera, 


R. M. WILLIAMS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

iin. Bot. Garden, Flushing, April 21, 1832. 
Desk Sin—We notice a communication in| 
vir paper of L4th inst. commenting upon the fact} 
‘hat the greater portion of the trees of the morUus | 
ficaulis or Chinese many stalked Mulberry, | 
ld by the nurseries, are grafted several feet from || 
ie ground, on stoc ks of a different kind, and men- 
‘wuing also the inconveniences arising therefrom. 
\. the remarks above quoted are made to apply 
scuerally, we have to state that the trees we pos- 
Ss are an exception, the whole of them having 
een raised from layers, and they are consequent- || 
y on their own bottoms. They may therefore be | 
‘upidly increased by layering the lower branches. 
We have several hundreds of the large size, being || 


ix feet Or more in height, and many hundred of} 


iw to five feet. Yours, respectfully, 


WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


— 





fOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
WHEAT AND CORN. 

Lam always pleased with the communications 
'R. M. W. At page 109 of the current vol- 
une, he makes some remarks upon my communi- 

tion, page 61. 

I may not be improper for me to inform him 
‘hat Tdid not intend to recommend that practice 
of obtaining seed wheat, but merely related the 
fact to place in a stronger light the importance of 
laving good seed. However, by obtaining, say 
one bushel, in the manner I mentioned, sowing 
‘he same the next year, selecting one bushel from 


and lose more by our care, than by care- | 


base of the mountains. 


: , . | 
that, (but sowing the whole) and so on ad infint-| looking house, the old lady was seated in a chai! 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


| 


i 
{ 
| 


vations of its early settlers—to their patriotism, | 


my eager look over this charming valley, stretch- 
ing away into the faint blue distance, now ren-. 
|dered classic by history, and the sweetest de-. 
'seriptive poem of our age, and almost doubted | 
Who has not read ‘“ Gertrude of | 
Wyoming?” Yet, beautiful as are its descrip- | 


We descended into the valley, and a rich, well ' 


The valley has a| 
width of from three to six miles, by a length of | 
thickly wooded / 
The soil is mostly alluvial, with oc-| 


‘suming moderate elevations as they approach the || river. 
It is said that the first|| we followed it for forty miles, could be compared 
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under the porch, diligently employed in knitting, 


although her decrepit form was bent down with 
the frosts of ninety winters. She is the last liv- 


; |ing relic of those eventful times—the connecting 
believe [ did not mention what my method was in| 


link in her country’s ancient and modern history. 
_At two o’clock we crossed an elegant covered toll 
bridge into the pretty village of Wilkesbarre. 

At this town we spent the afternoon and night. 
It is prettily built, contains perhaps 1500 people, 
and was the earliest settlement in the valley.— 
The principal street runs along the bank of the 
river, which no where shows a more beautiful 
surface. The hotel is a fine, large building, with 
a walk on its top, from which is a fine view of 
‘|the whole valley. It is well kept, and belongs to 
a Mr. Hollenback, “the wealthiest man in all 
the country,” and only son of Judge H., the ear- 
liest and most enterprising settler of the valley, 
who left to his heirs large tracts of its finest 
lands. 

In the mountain, about a mile eastof Wilkes- 
barre, we saw the first coal mines which abound 
through this section of country. It is here of but 
| little value. A canal is commeiced through this 
|| village, projected by the State to reach the coal 
mines of the Lackawannock mountain,a few miles 
above, and fully considered, appears to be a very 
useless branch of the wretched canal policy of 
Pennsylvania. Even were the canal finished, 
this coal would never pay for transportation when 
placed in competition with the mines of the Le- 
high and Schuylkill. ‘There is little else to trans. 
| port, and for lumber, all prefer to raft it down the 
In truth, the whole course of this canal, as 











| settlers found a growth of low, yellow pine over |\to nothing but a blind road leading out of the high- 
va great part of the valley, and when cleared up| ben 4 into the woods, not worth keeping in repair, 


| yielded most valuable crops. 


! ter are now almost universally used, as hardly a-|} 


Manure and plas- | 'as I shall hereafter notice. 


At day break we were again prosecuting our 


I ny part of it is overflcwed by the river, which | journey down the river among the fine farms 


| valley. Farms here are worth from forty to fifty, || 
|, and even to seventy-five dollars an acre. 


wheat harvest had already been gathered. Great |, shores of the river. 
‘crops of corn were every where seen, and the | al feet high, serving the double purpose of chang- 
All the| ing the canal on to the opposite shore, and as 


‘meadows and pasturage were abundant. 


| 


‘seem peculiarly indigenous to this part of the! 
Susquehanna valley. As we passed along, the 
spot where the massacre occurred was pointed out 
to us in an old orchard, now a vast field near the 
road sice. A mile ortwo farther down, we pass- 


‘blockhouse, which stood on a high and beautiful 


the Indians usually approached the settlement. — 
|Evident traces of the elevated artificial banks on 
which the original logs of the fort were laid are 
to be seen. But a short distance below, we were 
pointed to the house of an aged widow, who was 
the only female that escaped that bloody massa- 
cre. She has lived from the carnage of that day 
to see her fair valley enjoy all the multiplied 
blessings of independence and peace, and herself 
surrounded by a numerous and respectable train 





‘common grains seem to flourish equally well.—| feeder to supply it with water. 
| The black walnut, the large wild cherry, and the | one of the finest farms of the valley, and for vari- 
kiln of the bullet grape, Vitis, labrusca, are||ety and beauty of scenery, far the best. I can 
here found in great plenty and luxuriance, ‘and| no further describe it than to say, that in every 


|| winds a serpentine course along the center of the|| which so thickly speckle the country. A few 


|| miles below Wilkesbarre the valley terminates by 


A rich | the approach of a mountain on each side to the 


A dam is here built of sever 


At this point is 


thing, it is just such an one as a good farmer,and 

an enlightened, educated man would wish to pos- 
sess and enjoy, who loves to lord it over a thou- 
sand acres, with his own mountain, valley and 
river in his domain. We crossed the river by a 





‘ed over the ground occupied by the old fort or} 


‘bend of the Susquehanna, and commanded al 
long sweep both up and down the river, by which | 


ferry, and bid adieu to the “ sweet valley of Wy 
oming.” 

The road now follows the course of the river 
by the side of the canal, which is finished, but 
not navigable, as the water is not yet let into it. 
The country here has nothing peculiar in it— 
'The mountains generally approach near the riv- 
er, with high precipitous banks of several hun- 
dred feet. Attimes, the mountains take a broad 
sweep for some distance, in some instances for a 
mile or more, on each side of the river, enclosing 
a broad valley of the richest alluvion, divided into 
fine farms and highly cultivated. The farm of 
General Beach on the west bank of the Susque- 








of descendants. As we passed her comfoitable 


hanna .about fifteen miles below Wilkesbarre, 
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SEE 


eccupies one of these charming valleys, and com 
prises nearly 1000 acres cf its glorious bottoms —- 
His house stands on a fine elevation at the foot of 
a mountain in a handsome park of forest trees, 
ornamented with a fish pond and waterfall, with 
all his farm buildings in the back ground. In the 
portico of his house can be seen the whole estate, 
with its broad, rich fields stretching away to the 
river, and numerous giant black walnuts luxuria- 
ting in their deep, native soil, scattered over them. 
I should not be thus particular in noticing indi- 
vidual farms were they not most excellent speci 
mens of elegant agricuiture, connected with splen 
did landscape, acquired by individual enterprise, 
and reclaimed from their original forests by their 
present owners, who emigrated to the country] 
young and needy adventurers; noble specimens 
of American perseverance and character. 

The canal, from its proximity to the hills, had 
yeceived many heavy accessions of earth and 
wash from their sides in the late rains. In nu 
merous instances, hundreds of tons of gravel had 
washed into it, filling its bed for some rods.— 
Boulders, too, of immense weight had tumbled in, 
and could only be removed by blasting. Nor do 
I see how this work can ever be secured from the 
continual recurrence of such accidents. ‘The sit- 
uation of the canal renders it impossible to pre- 
ventit; and if Iam not greatly mistaken, that 
line of the canal will be abandoned in absolute 
despair of ever making it practicable or profitable. 
Here I cannot but bestow a passing note of com- 
mendation on the profitable system of log-rolling 
by which the State of Pennsylvania has been in- 
flicted with this miserable list of dry ditches all 
over the State. In order to get a canal where it 
might be of public utility, half a dozen must be 
constructed of no possible advantage but to grati- 
fy local preference, or create a batch of state of- 
ficers; and so this great state has gone on, bor- 
rowing money and digging canals, until she has 
expended thirteen millions, and has not an hun- 
dred miles of navigable public canal in her whole 
state! What a proud contrast for the State of 
New-York. With an expenditure of ten millions 
she has constructed 500 miles of navigable ca- 
nals; and ten years more will see their whole 
cost, principal and interest, paid, almost from 
their Own earnings. 


At 9 o’clock we arrived at our breakfasting 
place, nineteen miles from Wilkesbarre. It was 
a fine farm of some three hundred acres, in a 
broad bottom of the river, with a long, low log 
house, tolerable barns, a good orchard, all at the 
foot of a mountain, and was a part of the inter- 
minable estate of the Hallenbacks. I am no ep- 
icure, but like Basil Hall, who ate such a “ glori- 
ous” breakfast of shad, hot-rolls and coffee on his 
first arrival in New-York, I shall never forget the 
good cheer which that old log house afforded us. 
On driving up to the door, I told my companion, 
who began to mutter at the unpromising appear- 
ance of our hotel, that we should get an excellent 
breakfast; and why I could not tell; but I believed 
it. "We had risen before day break, and our ride 
had been a hard one over some miles of quite 
rough road. Therooms of the house looked neat. 
They were well white washed and wholesome. 
The folks looked honest and tidy, and in answer 
to my question if he could give us something 
good for breakfast, the host senfentiously observ- 
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ed, ‘he'd try.” During the little time occupied in 
preparing breakfast, I strolled along the banks of 
a brawling, stony brook, which tumbled down the 
mountain close by the house, where I discovered 
innumerable grape vines bending down with 
clusters of large, wild fruit. They were not ripe, 
but the size was well developed, and on inquiry I 
found they were of the white, red, and black va- 
rieties, of good flavor, and had been made in for- 
mer years into good wine. The grape seemed to 
be very prolific in this whole valley, as the road 
sides were frequently lined with enormous vines 
spreading over the trees in full bearing. We 
were soon called in, and set down to the finest 
breakfast I ever tasted. Neatness was the order 
of the day. The table groaned with boiled chick- 
ens, fine sweet ham and boiled eggs, delicious 
brook trout, and silver eels from the Susquehan- 
na. We had fine hot-rolls and toast; all kinds 
of vegetables, pickles and condiments, accompa- 
nying aluxurious table, with most excellent cof- 
fee, and plenty of good cream and sugar. All 
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He told me it required some attention to kee} 
them apart in their boxes, as they were inclined 
'to be quarrelsome. At any rate, I made up m 

|mind that, although they were very pretty birds: 
they were on the whole “ more plague than profit, 
‘I also saw in the garden of the public house a ye 
ry thrifty Munier, and a Chasselas grape, wit), 
only a bunch or two of fruit. In answer to my 
inquiries, the landlord imformed me that he hac 
icultivated them several years, and they amounted 
ito nothing, yielding little or no fruit, and he mere. 
ily tolerated them from a dislike to throw them a 
l way. They were well trained on a trellis, and 
the fault could not be in the culture. Yet this 
was in the midst of the most natural vine coun 
try 1 ever saw. It was to me only another jj) 

stance of the folly of depending on foreign vine: 
to make up our vineyards. 

(Conclusion next week.) Ubmvs 
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host, and a keen appetite, caused twenty minutes! 
to pass with great satisfaction. For all this, wit.) 
as many fine ripe blackberries as we wished to 
eat, the landlord had the unquailified assurance to 
charge us twenty-five cents each! He would 
take no more; and when asked if he could live 
at that, he replied, “that he had kept tavern ma- 


way to geta good living” What a contrast is 
this, thought I, to the many miserable, sour 
breakfasts I have eaten on our great stage 
routes in New-York, at grand looking houses too, 


these, with the obliging attendance of our good); 


ny years, and had so far found it a very honest) 





fur three or four shillings each. I might call 
names with well merited justice, but—let it pass. 

We resumed our stage, and passing through a 
pleasant farming country, arrived at the little 
town of Berwick, forty miles from Wilkesbarre, 
in the afternoon. As we had to turn off here to 
take the east road to Maunk Chunk, we were 





obliged to lie over until the next morning. As 
we are now to leave the valley of the Susquehan-| 
na, it may be well to remark that, taken together, 
it is a good country. The Agriculture, compared 
with our own state, is good, and in many instan- 
ces, superior. But little attention seems to have 
been paid to the finer breeds of cattle or sheep.— 
Che horses, however, are excellent. All through 
Pennsylvania the teams of the stages were very 
superior, vastly so to those generally used in 
New-York. The people appear industrious and 
above board, and no doubt enjoy their full share 
of happiness. They are blessed with a fair cli- 
mate and fine health, with a serene sky and elas- 
tic air. The valley, however, is, according to 
American notions, full, and yearly pours out its 
quota to settle the far regions of the west. 


Berwick stands on a high bank ina partial el- 
vow of the river, opposite the mouth of Nesco- 
peck creek and mountain, which are in full view 
on the east side of the Susquehanna. The river 
here is broad, and rattles away over a shallow, 
stony bottom, giving, as usual, an enchanting look 
tothe landscape. The quiet little hamlet of Nes- 





copeck lies directly opposite, with which it is con- 
nected by a covered bridge. I here saw a large 
flock of fan-tailed pigeons, owned by a store 
keeper of the place. They were very beautiful 
birds, mostly white, and some a pretty buff color. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded.) 

I am not aware that there is more than one Ay 
ricultural School in this state. The Fellenbers 
School, at Whitesborough, Oneida County. * * * 
“Tt commenced with six scholars only, and soo, 
increased to sixty, more than which number can- 
/not be accommodated. By the practice of earl 
rising, more than the usual hours are devoted to 
study, while three hours of every day are em 





| ployed between Agriculture, Horticulture, and the 


Mechanic Arts. Unpretending as was its origin 
and circumscribed as its capacity, and althougi, 
pains had been taken to make known that the ly 
stitution was filled, five hundred applicants, it is 
said, were necessarily rejected last year, and 
‘more than fifty during the three first months of 
ithe present year! This speaks loudly in favor 
of the system, even upon an imperfect and inade- 
‘quate trial.”——Gen. Far. vol. 1. p. 206. 

Such facts as these speak louder than theories 
|The investigations of the committee appointed 
by the New-York State Agricultural Society last 
winter, to draw a plan for Agricultural Schools 
to embrace experimental and practical farming 
&c. will doubtless disclose many interesting and 
important facts. ‘Todetail the internal policy ne 
cessary to be adopted in such schools would pet 
haps be premature, and I will call the attention of 
the reader to a few extracts relative to the celebr?- 
ted school at Hoyfwyl, as an example worthy of 
imitation. 

Felienberg “believes it important to collect in 
one institution the poor and the rich, each with 
their appropriate means of improvement, and 
thus to establish proper and friendly relations be 
tween them. He considered it of high import 
ance to make’agriculture the basis of such an in 
stitution. He regarded it as the employment bes! 
of all adapted to invigorate the body; but he alsu 
believed that, by elevating agriculture from a mere 
handicraft to an art founded on scientific princr 
ples, and leading directly to the operations of the 
great First Cause, it would become a pursuit pe 
culiarly fitted to elevate and purify the mine, 
and serve as the basis of improvement to the le- 
boring classes, and to society at large.” How 
far he was correct in his views let the succes? 
which has crowned his exertions answer. Le 
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‘hose who have received the blessings of his | 
pounteous hand answer. Let the distinguishe 
men of science in all nations, who have visite: 
the institution, and the commissioners, of Swit- 
verland and Germany, answer. “ Hofwyl has 
furnished experimental farmers to a number of; 
princes and noblemen of various parts of Europe ;| 
and its pupils have been employed in the forma- 
‘ion of some important agricultural institutions. 
+ ** But Fellenberg occupied himself in im- 
proving agriculture only as a means to the impor-’ 
rant end of improving man himself; and during) 
the whole period that he was thus actively enga-| 
ved inthis subject he was not less engaged in or- | 
eanizing the institutions of education, which| 
form the great objectof his life, and the chief glo-| 
ry of Hofwyl.” A number of pupils of princely | 
and noble families have been sent to this institu- 
tion for education. “In 1814, in accordance with 
» plan suggested by Fellenberg to the emperor 
Alexander, for the gradual melioration of the 
state of his empire, he sent the Count Capo d’Is- 
‘via (recently President of Greece) to examine the 
‘stablishment. : 

His report was inthe highest degree favorable ; 
ind, in consequence of it, Alexander not only 
presented to Fellenberg the insignia of the order 
of St. Vladimir, but confided to his care seven 
sons of Russian princes and noblemen, for whose 
ise he maintained a Greek Chapel near Hofwyl. 
+ * * Hofwyl now comprises, Ist. the extensive 
experimental and model farm, some portions un-| 
ler the highest state of cultivation, and others un-| 
Jergoing the process of gradual improvement, | 
which supplies the wants of its population, a-| 
mounting to about 300 persons; 2d. work-shops | 
forthe fabrication and improvement of agricultu-| 
‘al implements, scientific apparatus, and clothing| 
‘or the establishment; 3d. a lithographic press,’ 
it which music and other things useful to the in- 
stitution are printed; 4th. a scientific institution 
ur the education of the higher classes; Sth. a 
vactical institution for those who are destined to 
\ life of business, or whose circumstances are 
united ; 6th. an agricultural institution for the 
(dueation of the laboring classes, with two dis- 
‘ict buildings for boys and girls; 7th. a normal 

lool, or seminary for teachers, which forms a 
art of this institution. * * * By a letter from 
‘ie founder, it appears that, in Sept. 1829, there 
vere 100 pupils in the scientific and practical in- 
titutions, and 117 in the agricultural institution, 
wider the care of forty educators and instructors. 
he pupils in the scientific institution and the 
school for peasant girls are under the immediate 
care of Fellenberg, his lady and children. The 
Acricultural and practical institutions are commit- 
ted especially to the care of Veheli, whose faith- 











chambers, and their amusements. * * * * * The 
most mild and paternal system of government has 
been sufficient to reclaim the numerous outcasts who 
have been received into the Agricultural institu- 
tion. Only two cases occurred in which expul- 
sion was necessary, in fourteen years; and se- 
vere punishment is not requisite in more than 
two or three instances in a year. * * * Another 
great point has been fully established by the ex. 
periments of Fellenberg—that the poor may re- 
ceive a good practical education at such an insti- 
tution without interfering with the usual hours of 
labor; and that, if they can be retained tothe age 
of twenty-one, the expense will be entirely repaid.” 
—-Ency. Amer. Vol. 5. p. 67-72. 

Cannot the State of New-York do as much as 
a single individual of Switzerland? Will she 
notdoas much? In so doing, she would not on- 
ly advance her own interests, but promote the 
cause Of humanity. 

Many an orphan, thrown upon the mercy of a 
pitiless world, would she save from disgrace !— 
Many an outcast would she snatch from impend- 
ing destruction, and many a promising candidate 
for the state’s prison or the gallows would she 
convert into useful citizens, who, instead of pro- 
ving ashame, would be an honor to their country. 
And no small amount of poor tax would she 
save by placing her poor in a situation to main- 
tain themselves, and at the same time acquire a 
good education. 

She would fathom the ‘‘caves” of the mind, 
and bring forth gems ot ‘purest ray serene ”— 


statesmen of whom any nation might well be proud, 


that portion of community without whose exer- 
tions the sun would rise in vain, and the showers 
of heaven prove fruitless, The increased pro- 
duction of her soil would fill her coffers with 
wealth. She would be a light whose rays would 
pierce every part of the civilized world. The 
old fabric of traditional farming would crumble 


a permanent and proper foundation. She would 
indeed cause the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose, intelligence would be seen in the countenan- 
ces Of her sons, and domestic happiness record the 
acts of her wisdom. She would erect a monument 
that would be seen in the blooming orchard, the 
verdant mead, and the fruitful field; that would 
be heard in the bleating of the flocks and thelow- 
ing of the kine, and that would live in the hearts 
of her sons when the next generation, and the 
next, and the next shall have passed away. 
Yrvs. 








“ilness and ability have been so fully tested.” * * 


The great aim of the system pursued is to“ pro-| 
‘luce men, andnot mere scholars. Its leading prin-| 
iple is to unite physical, moral and intellectual. 
education, and to form all the faculties into seal 
‘uarmonious system, corresponding with the ca-| 
pacities and destination of the individual. * * *| 
The utmost watchfulness.is used in moral.and re-| 
‘1g!0us education, not merely in removing as much: 
*« possible the influence of bad examples, but by’ 
‘he constant supervision and parental care of 
ie children of Fellenberg, and a chosen set of 
“wdjutors, fermed in the establishment, who ex- 


P. S. The views of farmers and others are so- 
licited on this subject. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
ASPARAGUS. 

Mr. R. M. Wittiams suggests an improve- 
ment inmy method of raising asparagus, by the 
use of a tool made on purpose to mark the seed 
points in the bed, Hus improvement is a good 
one, and I like it. In using the rake, I only wish- 
ed to suggest the facility with which the thing 
might be done, in contrast with the Herculeas 
labor that many attach to making an asparagus 
bed. I do not say that, tkrowghout, the manner I 


' 
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“reise the office of educators, and attend the pupils 
as friends and monitors, in their studies, their 


_ 


ee 
suggested is the very best way, and any real im- 

provement on that plan it may be well to adopt. 
Mr. W. misapprehends me when he says, 
“he gathers asparagus the second year from the 
seed.” If he will refer to my article agair, 92d 
page, he will observe that{ state the process of 
cultivation through two summers or seasons from 
the planting ; “and then the next spring, just 
two years after planting,” I cut it, which Mr. W. 
will now understand is the third season of its 
growth, being the same age at which he cut his 
‘own. He very justly observes, that it increases 
in value with age, if properly cultivated. I am 
thus particular in remarking on his observations, 
(which, by the way, I always read with pleasure, ) 


as I wish in all cases to be correctly understond. 
| Ucmvs. 














ANCHOR ICE. 

| Your correspondent, H., has taken a fine, clear, 
philosophical view of the subject of Anchor Ice, 
except in the very winding up of his article. If 
the stones in the bottom of streams, abstract a por- 
tion of the latent heat from the water, it must be 
because they can conduct it to a colder place — 
Heat can no more be conducted from a colder to a 





| an Open canal, 
| in the bottom of a stream are colder than the wa- 
| ter which has long been exposed to the freezing 





She would produce from among the sons of labor |; 


She would raise the intellectual standard of || try from E 


into dust, anda beautiful one would be reared on |! P 


“warmer body, than water can be led up hill in 
He has not shown that stones 


_atmosphere; and unless they are so, his explana- 
| tion is defective. K. 
_—— 
HE Importep 
Horse, SIR 
ISAAC. This cel- 
ebrated horse of the 
Cleaveland bay breed 
—_ . was — this coun- 
ngland, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, of 
| the British Na . Said Horse was bred in York- 
shire, (England) and selected under the Admiral’s 
‘orders as superior of his breed ; and cost when 2 
|years old, one hundred guineas; 48 a beautiful 
‘daapple bay ; black mane, tail, and legs, and 
stands 16 hands, and is powerfully built ; was si- 
red by the famous horse Molineux 
Sir Isaac’scolts are almost uniformly of a bay 
color; thereby being easily matched. He has 
roved himself a sure foal gue is 
He wiil stand at the stable’of the subscriber in 
Perinton, at $10 the season. Insurance agreed 
upon at the stable. 
Good pasturage for mares 
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Those from a dis- 


tance will be kept three weeks gratis. Good at 
tention paid by GIDEON RAMSDELL. 
apl6-rf4w 





ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
ROSSITER & KNOX 

AVE engaged extensively in the Seed, Nur 
sery, and Green-House business. They arecon- 
stantly supplied with every variety of Agricultu. 
ral, Horticultural,and Forest Treeseed. They 
keep constantly on hand an extensive variety of 
Green House plants, from the New-York nurse- 
ries, and.of their own cultivation. 
Orders will be received by them for trees, 
‘Shrubs, Plants, Seeds, &c. &c. from the following 
'e-tablishments: W. Prince & Son’s, and A. 
| Loubat’s, Long Island—Flvy’s, Wilson’s, Thor- 
burn’sand A Smith & Co.’s, New-York—J. Bu- 
el, Albany—Landreth’s Philadelphia—Russell’s, 
Boston. 

A nursery underthe control of N.Goopsetr, 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom they 
are connected, is now in progress, and from 
which can be supplied an extensive variety of 
most of the different articles found in nurseries. 

R. & K. also keep a general assortment of 
garden tools, flower nots, garden glasses, &e. &e. 











All orders promptly executed. 
cf 3, Butthto street: Rochester. mar 3¢arf 
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Selected by Y. fo the Genesee Farmer. 
MAY —J. G. Percivat. 


I feel a newer life in every gale ; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


‘he waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest waves, 
‘To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves ; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Iairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly totheir goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 





HORTICULTURE. 

‘The following extracts. on the subject of 
Horticulture, were embraced in a letter 
which appeared some time since in the New- 
York Farmer, from Mr. Alexander Walsh, 
of Lansingburgh, to the corres vonding sec- 
retary of the Albany Horticultural Society, 
acknowledging the honor conferred npon 
him, by constituting him one of its coinmit- 
tee of correspondence : 

“The knowledge acquired by individual 
horticulturists in our country, is undoubtedly 
considerable. There is, however, wanting a 
combination of action and correspondence 
of sentiment, so essentially necessary to gen- 
eral intelligence and utility. Itis not only 
the highly cultivated mind that can bestow 
interest on the subject; we are all Jaborers 
in the great garden in which wisdom, more 
than human, has placed us; the humblest 
digger in it may possibly add something, al- 
though but a mite, towards maturing nature’s 
plan, the perfection of a science indispensa- 
ble to human happiness,so supereminent that 
professions claiming superiority, are, in ma- 
ny respects, dependent upon it. ‘The heal- 
ing art owes no small share of its power, to 
the laborious research of the botanist; the 
gardener and farmer are the pioneers of the 
mineralogist; the sacred desk finds, in the 
reflections that arise in the cultivation of the 
earth, materials to enforce and elucidate sa- 
cred truths. 

* The portion of knowledge conferred on 
the brute creation, as necessary to their sup- 
port, was given at once, and admits of no 
improvement. The house of the beaver has 
undergone no change in its architecture; it 
is now, as at first, unchanged in shape, size 
or convenience. Man alone has the capaci- 
ty to improve and to alter every thing, so as 
to suit every change and purpose. The ca- 
pability to improve is then worthy of man’s 
special regard, and is more particularly the 
concern of those engaged in the raising of 
plants and the sowing of seeds; for these 
pursuits are not only the most natural, but 
also the most necessary. 

**Our country is comparatively new, its 
resources and capabilities but imperfectly ex- 
plored or unknown; even the immediate 
tiller of the soil knows not the wealth that 
its surface produces, or is capable to sustain. 
For thisthére isa remedy within our reach, 
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occupied, would soon tend to the Promotio; 
and preservation of health, and usefully a 
lieve the tedium of unvarying application t, 
‘letters. 

‘* Every college and extensive seminar; 
should have its professorship of agriculture 











and it is worthy of the citizen and the phi- 
lanthropist to apply it. ; 
‘It will not derogate from us as a nation, 
to take lessons from other countries, where 
there is aught worthy our imitation or adop- 


tion with which we are unacquainted, or 
horticulture and botany, with its garden { 


which we have not practised; it will do us} culty 
honor if we come up to them in skill; it practical illustrations and experiments, 
_ “Among our periodical literature, We 


01 
would be still more to our honor, should we) 
‘have the New-York, New-England and the 
Genesee Farmers, and the Southern Aoy; 
is a remarkable instance of industry and in- | culturists; a'l of which are doing much to. 
telligence. The British people, on other oc- wards increasing a taste for the cultivatiy, 
casions, sufficiently tenacious of personal | of the soil, but their circulation is too Jim. 
rank and distinction, have on this, submitted || ited, and measures should be taken to haye 
to the equality which nature recognises ;|| them better known ; our horticultural ang 
rank, wealth, and talent, the lord, the me-| agricultural societies ought to pay part of 
chanic, and the laborer, unitedly, constitute, their premiums in these valuable publica. 
more than three thousand members By || tions. 

their members and agents, almost every por-|| *Tocomplete the great scheme of jm. 
tion of the globe contributes to increase the) provement, an annual convention to consis: 
stock of plants and seeds; these are culti-|,of county delegates, should be held alte; 
vated in the grounds of the Society and dis-|| nately in each of the four great districts oj 
tributed throughout the island and the colo-| our State ; it would be in the power of suc) 
nies, and with an honorable liberality, sent | an assembly to provide for a State schoo). 
into various foreign nations; our own parta-| where horticulture in all its departments. 
king of this noble generosity. While we} would be taught theoretically and practically 
should be grateful for such and all similar), ‘ Out of sucha system a taste for the use. 
kindness, it is sufficiently evident that the) ful and the ornamental would gradually 
benefit to be thus derived, must continue too!) grow, until not only the gardener and farmer, 
limited for our wants, and too slow in its | the professional florist and the nurseryman, 
progress. We must set ourselves to work at | but even those, who, like the writer of this, 
home, if we would arrive at any extensive || are engaged in different pursuits, would be- 
degree of usefulness. ll come from choice, or, perhaps, because it 

The cultivation of indigenous plants, de- 


|| Was the fashion, gardeners and_ botanists: 
serves a first place in the consideration of ev-) until every dwelling would have its garden 
ery people. 


‘The principle applies forcibly) its parterre, and its nursery ; until our coun 
to our country, where, owing to its great ex-|| try would present but one general scene 
tent, variety of ciime and general fertility,|| all that would be agreeable to the taste, o 
the diversity of products is so extensive.—|| fascinating to the eye.” 

The great facility of communication daily |) “~~ 
on the increase, removes every difficulty that, 
nature would oppose to the transmission of, 


“The Horticultural Society of London 








AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
| Pursuant to a request of the New-York Stat 
plants, flowers and seeds, to any of our hor-|| Agricultural Society, the Executive Committe 


j 


ticultural societies, where a scientific exain- 
ination of their quality, or a practical ex- 
periment of their growth and produce, could 


for Monroe County respectfully invite the Farm 
| ers and all who feel an interest in the prosperit; 
lof our Agriculture, to meet at the Court-House i 


best decide on their value and the propriety | rochester on THURSDAY the 24th of May, 
of recommending their general cultivation. || 


This should not, however, be acted upon to, form a County Society for the improvement 
the exclusion of exotics, few of which of Agriculture, Horticulture and the Household Ar! 
any country would not find a congenial soil! ISAAC MOORE, ( 
and climate in the United States. No coun-! WILLIAM GURBUT, 
try has an opportunity equal to ours, for col | JAMES SPERRY, ( 
lecting valuable exotics at so cheap a rate ;) Executive Committee for Monroe County 
our commerce is co-extensive with every sea;| FAkM FX i>? 
our merchants are so intelligent and enter-| : HE alatetiein slike for sale the 
prising, that no port or haven is left unvisit-| Farm on which he resides, om 
ed by their ships. | taining 57 acres of land, not excelled 
**What multitudes of sources have we to) for richness or fertility, being witht 
transplant to our country, whatever is valu- half a mile of the centre of busines 
able in other climes? Every merchant jon which are a good dwelling house, two largt 
should be united to our associations, every ||P®tS, wood house, cern house, and other 0! 
commander of a sea vessel, whether nation- || O¥!/dings, a large superior garden, an "= 
al or private, and be an actual honory mem- paneane be bees of sous — are iy ; 
: oe f : to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and © 
ber of our societies; through them, in a few 


the choisest descriptions ; 30 to 40 different vat 
years, could be collected such a variety of;|eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quince: 
plants,vegetables, flowers, fruit, and seeds, as||and allthe smaller varieties of fruits. Also, 0M 
no one nation ever owned; & that no nation/|| pair - good Wagon Horses, on a credit of fol" 
but ours is capable of collecting & natural-|| Montas. iG 
izing. Horticulture and Botany should in|} 22 28-arf JOHN W. STRONY 
some degree enter into the education of FOR SALE OR TO LES. slis! 
children, in all our primary schools; where EN fine full blooded Fer 
practicable, small allotments of land should poe Wr Mernd anon 
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; ; derness, Durham improved, sho" 
be attached, that boys might have practical horned ’ Ayreshire onl North De 
illustrations of the theory. By parcelling e bi 

the ground among the young students, and 


vonshire breeds, for sale or % let 

forthe season. Also Holderness Cows, Heife™ 
holding ont premiums for superior cultiva- 
tion and produce, a most useful rivalry might 


and Calves for sale, (bred by Ralph Watsen,® 

East Windsor, Conn.) Inquire at P. Germon ii 

be exeited. One or two hours thus daily || No 136 State-street, or John H. Loucks Ne F 
“ " Pine-strect, Albany. ap Li~h 











